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Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traflic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 





as above. 


the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 8 


God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
jses ; Our panoply, the whole armof of God. 
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THE TRENT DIFFICULTY ADJUSTED. 
SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
Official correspondence on the subject. 


Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams— Extract. 


DepaRTMENT OF STaTE, WasHincTon, Nov. 30, 1861. 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., §c., §c. 


We are impressed very favorably by Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conversation with you. You spoke the simple fact 
when you told him that the life of this insurrection is sus- 
tained by its hopes of recognition in Great Britain and in 
rance. Is would. posioh in ninety days if those hop 

; .. PB have. t; believed 





we 





a war between the United States and all the 
recognizing Powers. 

[have not supposed it possible that the British Govern- 
ment could fail to see this, and at the same time [ have sin- 
cerely believed the British Government must, in its in- 
most heart, be as averse from such a war as I know this 
Government is 

Iam sure that this Government has carefully avoided 

iving any cause of offenee or irritation to Great Britaip. 
ut it has seemed to me that the British Government has 
been inattentive to the currents that seemed to be bringing 
the two countries into collision. 


I infer from Lord Palmerston’s remarks, that the British 
Government is now awake to the importance of averting 
possible conflict, and disposed to confer and act with earn- 
estness "to that end. If so we are disposed to meet them in 
the same spirit, as a nation chiefly of British lineage, senti- 
ments, and sympathies,—a civilized and humane nation, a 
Christian people. 

Since that conversation was held, Capt. Wilkes, in the 
steamer San Jacinto, has boarded a British colonial steam- 
er and taken from her deek two insurgents, who were pro- 
ceeding to Europe on an errand of treason against their own 
country. This is a new incident, unknown to, and unfore- 
seen, at least in its circumstances, by Lord Palmerston. It 
isto be met and disposed of by the two Governments, if 
possible, in the spirit to which I have adverted. Lord Ly 
ons has prudently refrained from opening the subject to me, 
whe is, I presume, waiting instructions from home. We 
have done nothing on the subject, to anticipate the discus- 
tion ; and we have not furnished you with any explanations. 
We adhere to that course now, because we think it more 
prudent that the ground taken by the-British Government 
thould be first made known to us here; and that the dis- 
cussion, if there must be one, shall be had here. It is 
proper, however, that you should know one fact in the case, 
Without indicating that we attach importance to it, namely, 
that in the capture of Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board a 
British vessel, Capt. Wilkes, having acted without any in- 
structions from the Government, the subject is, therefore, 

from the embarrassment which might have resulted, if 
the act had been specially directed by us. 
I trust that the British Government will consider the 
subject in a friendly temper, and it may expect the best 
sition on the’ part of this Government. 
Although this is a confidential note I shall not object to 





your reading, it to Earl Russell and Lord Palmerston, if 
you deem it expedient. 
[ am, Sir, your obedient servant) 
Wii H. Sewarp. 


Earl Russel to Lord Lyons. 
Foreien Orrice, Nov. 30, 1861. 
The Lord Lyons, K. C. B. §c., §e. 

My Lord: Intelligence of a very grave nature has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government. : 

This intelligence was conveyed ed 
edge of the Admiralty by Commander Willi 
mails on board the contract steamer Trent. 

It appears from the letter of Commander Williams, dated 
“ Ro 4 Mail contract packet Trent, at sea, Nov. 9.” that 
the Trent left Havannah on the 7th inst., with Her Majes- 
ty’s Mails for England, haying on board numerous passen- 
ers. Commander Williams states that, shortly after noon, 
on the 8th, a steamer having the appearance of a man-of- 
war, but not ate colors, was observed ahead. On 
nearing her at 1-15 P.M., she fired a round shot from her 

ivot gun across the Trent and showed American colors. 

Vhile the Trent was approaching her slowly, the Ameri- 
can vessel discharged a shell across the bows of the Trent, 
exploding half a cable’s length ahead of her. The Trent 
then stopped, and an officer with a large armed guard of 
marines boarded her. The officer demanded a list éf the 
passengers, and compliance with this demand being refused, 
the officer said he had orders to arrest Messrs. Mason, Sli- 
dell, McFarland and Eustis, and that he had sure informa- 
tion of their being passengers in the Trent. While some 
arley was going on upon this matter, Mr. Slidell stepped 
orward and told the American officer that the four persons 
he had named were then standing before him. The Com- 
mander of the Trent and Commander Williams protested 
against the act of taking by force, out of the Trent, these 
four passengers, then under the protection of the British 
flag. But the San Jacinto was at that time only two hun- 
dred. yards from the Trent, ber. ship’s.company at quarters, 
her ports ae and tompions out. Resistance was, there- 
fore, out of the question, and the four gentlemen before 
named was forcibly taken out of the ship. A further de- 
mand was made, that the Commander of the Trent should 
proceed on board the San Jacinto, but he said he would 
not go, unless forcibly compelled likewise, and this demand 
was not insisted upon. It thus appears that certain indi- 
viduals hhaye been forcibly taken from on board a British 
vessel, the ship of a neutral Power, while such vessel was 
pursuing a lawful and innocent arege 8 act of violence 
which was an affront to the British flag and a violation of 
international law. 

Her Majesty’s Government having in mind the friendly 
relations which have long subsisted betwen Great Britain 
and the United States, are willing to believe that the United 
States naval officer who committed the aggression was not 
acting in compliance with any authority from his Govern- 
ment, or that if he conceived himself to be so authorized, he 
greatly misunderstood the instructions which he had re- 
ceived. For the Government of the United States must be 
fully aware that the British Government could not allow 
such an affront to the National honor to pass without full 
reparation, and Her Majesty’s Government are unwilling to 
believe that it could be the deliberate intention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, unnecessarily to force into 
discussion between the two Governments a question of so 
grave a character, and with regard to which the whole 
British nation would be sure to entertain such unanimity of 
feeling. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, trust that 
when this matter shall have been brought under the eonsid 
eration of the Government of the United States, that Gov 
ernment will, of its own accord, offer to the British Govern- 
ment such redress as alone could satisfy the British Nation, 
namely: The liberation of the four gantlemen, and their 
delivery to your Lordship, in order that they may again be 
placed under British protection, and a suitable apology for 
the aggression which has been committed. 

Should these terms not be offered by Mr. Seward, you 
will propose them to him. 

You are at Liberty to read this dispatch to the Secretary 
of State, and if he shall desire it, you will give him a copy 
of it. Iam, etc., RusseE 1. 


to the knowl- 
ams, agent for 


Mr. Seward to Lord Lyons. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WasuinerTon, Dec. 26, 1861. } 
The Right Honorable Lord Lyons, §c., §c. 
My Lord: Earl Russell’s dispatch of Nov. 30, a copy of 


which you have left with me, at my request, is of the fol- 
lowing effect, namely: &e., &c. 


[Mr. Seward here recapitulates, at length, the substance 
of the preceeding Letter of Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, 
which we need not repeat, hére. | 

Mr. Seward then proceeds. 


This dispatch has been submitted to the President. 
_ The British Government has rightly conjectured, which 8 
is now my duty to state, that Capt. Wilkes, in iv 
and executing the proceeding in question, acted upon. 
own suggestions of duty, without any direction, or instrue- 
tion, or even foreknowledge of it, on the part of this Gov- 
ernnent. No directions had been given to him, or any oth- 
ér naval officer, to arrest the four persons named, or ‘any 
of them, on the Trent, or on any other British or on 
any other neutral vessel, at the place where it occurred or 
elsewhere. , 

The British Government will justly infer from these facts 
that the United States not only have had no urpese, but 
even no thought, of forcing into discussion the question 
which has arisen, or any other which could affect in any 
way the sensibilities of the British nation. © 

It is true that a round-shot was fired by the San Jacinto, 
from her pivot-gun, when the Trent was distantl wy en 
ing. But as the facts have been reported to this vern- 
ment, the shot was, nevertheless, intentionally fired in a di- 
rection so obviously divergent from the course of the Trent 
as to be quite as harmless as a blank shot, while it should 
be regarded asa signal. So, also, we learn that the Trent 
was not approaching the San Jacinto slowly when the shell 
was fired across her bows, but, on the contrary, the Trent 
was, or seemed to be, moving under a full head of steam, 
as if with a purpose to pass the San Jacinto. : 

We are informed also, that the boarding officer, (Lieut. 
Fairfax) did not board the 7'’rent with a large.armed re 
but he left his marines in his -boat when . entered 
Arent. He. stated his instructions from Capt. Wilkes te 
search for the four persons named, in a _—— and cour- 
teous, though decided manner, and:he asked the Captain of 
the Trent to show his passenger list, which was refused. 
The Lieutenant, as we are informed, did not employ abso- 
lute force in transferring the passengers, but he used just 
so much as was necessary to satisfy the parties concerned, 
that refusal or resistence would be unavailing. ' 

So also we are informed that the Captain of the Trent 
was not at any time, or in any way, required to go on board 
the San Jacinto. 

These modifications of the case, as presented by Com- 
mander Williams, are based upon our official reports. 

Ihave now to remind your Lordship ofsome hacts which 
were doubtless omitted by Earl Russel, with the very p: 
er and becoming motive of allowing them to be brought 
into the case, on the pa of the United States, in the way 
most satisfactory to this government. These facts are that, 
at the time the transaction occurred, an insurrection was 
existing in the United States, which this government was 
engaged in suppressing by the employment of land and na- 
val forces ; that, in regard to this domestic strife the United 
States considered Great Britain as a friendly Power, while 
she had assumed to herself the attitude of a neutral; and 
that Spain was considered in the same light, and had as- 
sumed the same attitude as Great Britain. 

It had been settled by correspondence that the United 
States and Great Britain mutually recognized, as applicae 
to this local strife, these two articles of the D i 
made by the Congress in 1856, namely: That the neutral 
or friendly flag should cover enemy’s goods, not contraband 
of war, and that neutral goods, not contraband of wir, are 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag. These excep- 
tions of contraband from seizure, were a negative accept- 
ance, by the parties, of the rule hitherto everywhere recog- 
nized as a part of the law of nations, that whatever is con- 
traband is liable to capture and confiscation in all cases. —__. 

James M. Mason and E. J. McFarland are citizens of the 
: United States, and residents of Virginia. John Slidell and 
George Eustis are citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of Louisiana. It was well known at Havana, when 
these parties embarked on the Trent, that James M. Mason 
was proceeding to England in the affected character of 
a Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James, under 
a pretended commission from Jefferson Davis, who had as- 
sumed to be President of the insurrectionary party in the 
United States, and E. J. McFarland was going with him in 
a like unreal character of Secretary of Legation to the pre- 
tended mission. 





John Slidell, in similar circumstances, was going to Paris 
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Minister to the Emperor of the French, and 
Eustis was the chosen Secretary of Legation for 





Geo 


that simulated mission. 
The fact that these ns had assumed such characters 
has been since avowed by the same-Jefferson Davis, in a 


pretended to an unlawful and insurrectionary Con- 

. It was, as we think, rightly presumed that these 
Slinisters bore leary My enemy :~ ragga and 
such in the law, known as dispatches. e are 
informed by pate Consul at Paris, that thee dispatches, hav- 
in, nepal the search of the Trent, were actually conveyed 
= delivered to emissaries of the insurrection in England. 

Althoogh it is not essential, yet it is proper to state, as I 
do also u information and belief, that the owner and 
agent, and all the officers of the Trent, including the Com- 
mander, Williams, had knowledge of the assumed charac- 
ters and oses of the persons before named when they 
embarked on that vessel. 

Your Lordship will now perceive that the case before us, 
instead of ting a merely flagrant act of violence on 
the Capt. Wilkes, as might well be inferred from 
the incomplete statement of it that went up to the British 
Government, was undertaken as a simple legal and custom- 

“ary belligerent procceding by Capt. Wilkes, to arrest and 
eapture a neutral vessel engaged in carrying contraband of 
war for the use and benefit of the insurgents. : 

The question before us is, whether this proceeding was 
authorized by, and condacted according to, the laws of nations. 

It involves the following inquiries : 

1. Were the persons named, and their supposed dispatches, 
contraband of war? 

2. Might Capt. Wilkes lawfully stop and search the Trent 
for these contra persons and dispatches ? 

3. Did he exercise that right in a lawful and proper man- 
ner? 

4. Having found the contraband persons on board, and in 

ion of the contraband dispatches, had he‘a 
ht to capture the persons ? 
. Did he exercise that right of capture in the manner al- 
‘lowed and recognized by the law of nations ? 

If all these inquiries shall be resolved in the affirmative, the 
British ment will have no claim for reparation. 

*  [ address myself to the first inquiry, namely : 

Were the four persons mentioned, and their supposed dis- 

contraband ?- 

Maritime law so generally deals, as its professors say, in 
rem, that is, with property, and so seldom with persons, that 
it seems a straining of the term contraband to apply it to 
them. But persons, as well as property, may become contra- 
band, since the word means, broadly, “ contrary to proclama- 
tion, prohibited, illegal, unlawful,’ All writers and judges 
‘pronounce naval or military persons in the service of the ene- 
contraband. Vattel says: “ War allows us to cut off 
from an enemy all his resources, and to hinder him from send- 
ing ministers to solicit assistance.” And Sir William Scott 
gays: “ You may stop the Ambassador of your enemy on bis 

2’ Dispatches are not less clearly contraband. and the 
ore or couriers who undertake to carry them fall under 
the same condemnation. 

A subtlety might be raised whether pretended Ministers of 
an usurping Power, not recognized as | by either the bel- 

t or the neutral, could be held to be contraband. But 
it would disappear on being subjected to what is the true test 
in all cases, namely: the spirit of the law. Sir William 
Scott, speaking of Civil Magistrates, who were arrested and 
detained as contrhband, says : “ It appears to me, on principle, 
to be but reasonable that, when it is of sufficient importance 
to the enemy that such persons should be sent out on the pub- 
lic service, at the public expense, it should afford equal ground 
of forfeiture against the vessel that may be let out for a pur- 

80 intimately. connected with the hostile operations.’ 

I trust that I have shown that the four persons who were 
taken from the Trent by Captain Wilkes, and their dispatches, 
were contraband of war. 

The second inquiry is, whether Captain Wilkes had a right 
‘by the law of nations to detain and search the Trent. 

The Trent, though she carried mails, was a contract or mer- 
chant vessel—a common carrier for hire. Maritime law 
knows only three classes of vessels—vessels of war, revenue 
vessels, and merchant vessels. The Trent falls within the lat- 
ter class. Whatever disputes have existed concerning a right 

of visitation or search in time of ce, none, it is supposed, 
has existed in modern times about the rights of a belligerent 
in of war to capture contraband in neutral or even friend- 
ly merchant vessels, and of the right of visitation and search, 
in order to determine whether they are neutral, and are docu- 
mented as such according to the law of nations. I assume in 

the present case, what, as I read British authorities, is regard- 
ed by Great Britain herself as true maritime law, that the cir- 
cumatance that the Trent was proceeding from a neutral port 
to another neutral port does not modify the rights of the bel- 
ligerent captor. i 

The third question is, whether Captain Wilkes exercised 
the right of search in a lawful and proper manner. If any 
doubt hung over this point, as the case was presented in the 
statement of it adopted by the British government, I think it 
must have alread away before the modifications of 
that statement which I have already sabmitted. 

I proceed to the fourth inquiry, namely : Having found the 
— contraband of war on board the Trent, had Captain 
W a right to capture the same? Such a capture is the 
chief, if not the only, recognized object of the permitted visita- 


tion and seareh. The principle of the law is, that the bellig- 
erent exposed to may prevent the contraband persons 
or things from appl emnaipres of Uae pepies to the 
hostile uses or purposes designed. The law is so very liberal 
in this that when contraband is found on board a neu- 
tral vessel, not only is the contraband forfeited, but the vessel 
which is the vehicle of its paseage or transportation being 
tainted also becomes contraband, and is subjected to capture 
and confiscation. 

Only the fifth question remains, namely: Did Captain 
Wilkes exercise the right of capturing the contraband in con- 
formity with the law of nations ? , 

It is just here that the difficulties of the case begin. What 
is the manner which the law of nations prescribes for disposing 
of the comtraband when you have found and seized it on board 
of the neutral vessel? The answer would be easily found if 
the question were, What shall you do with the contraband 
vessel ? You must take or send her into a convenient port and 
subject her to a judicial prosecution there in Admiralty, which 
will try and decide the questions of belligerency, neutrality, 
contraband, and capture. So, again, you would promptly find 
the same answer if the question were, What is the manner of 
proceeding prescribed by the law of nations in regard to the 
costenband, if it be property or things of material, or pecuni- 
ary value ? 

But the question here concerns the mode of procedure in 
regard, not to the vessel that was carrying the contraband, 
not yet to’ contraband things which worked the forfeitare ot 
the vessel, but to contraband persone. 

The books of law are dumb. Yet the question is‘as im- 
portant as it is difficult. First, the belligerent captor has a 
right to prevent the contraband officer, soldier, sailor, minis- 
ter, messenger, or courier, from proceeding in his unlawfal 
voyage, and reaching the destined scene of his injurious service. 
Bat, on the other hand, the person captured may be innocent, 
that is, he may not be contraband. ie therefore has a right 
to a fair trial of the accusation against him. The neutral 
State that has taken him under its flag, is bound to protect 
him, if he is not contraband, and is therefore entitled to be 
satisfied upon that important question. The faith of that 
Stat8 is pledged to his safety, if innocent, as its justice is 
pledged to his surrender, if he is really contraband. Here 
are conflicting claims, involving personal liberty, life, honor, 
and duty. Here are conflicting national claims, involving 
welfare, safety,” honor, and empire. They require a tribunal 
and atrial. The captors and the captured are equals; the 
neutral and the belligerent State are equals. 

While the law authorities were found sil: nt, it was sug- 
gested ut an early day by this Government that you should 
take the captured persons into a convenient port, and insti- 
tute judicial proceedings, there to try the controversy. But 
only courts of admiralty have jurisdiction in maritime cases, 
and, these courts lidve formulas to fry only claims to contra- 
band chattels but nofie to try claims concerning contraband 
persons. The courts can entertain no proceedings and ren- 
der no judgment in favor of or against the alleged contra- 
band men. 

It was replied, all this is true; but you can reach in 
those Courts a decision which will have the moral weight 
of a judicial one by a circuitous proceeding. Cgnvey the 
suspected men, together with the suspected vessel, into port, 
and try there the question whether the vessel is contraband. 
You can prove it to be so by proving the suspected men to 
be contraband, and the Court must then determine the ves- 
sel to be contraband, If the men are not contraband the 
vessel will escape condemnation. Still there is no judg- 
ment for or against the captured persons. But it was as- 
sumed that there would result from the determination of 
the Court concerning the vessel a legal certainty concerning 
the character of the men. 

This course of proceeding seemed open to many objec- 
tions. It elevates the incidental inferior private interest 
into the proper place of the main paramount public one, 
and possibly it may make the fortunes, the safety, or the 
existence of a nation depend on the accidents of a merely 

ersonal and pecuniary litigation. Moreover, when ,the 
judgment of the Prize Court upon the lawfulness of the cap- 
ture of the vessel is rendered, it really concludes nothing, 
and binds neither the belligerent State nor the neutral upon 
the hee question of the disposition to be made of the cap- 
tured contraband persons. That question is still to be real- 
ly determined, if at all, by diplomatic arrangement or by 
war. 

One may well express his surprise when told that the 
law of nations has furnished no more reasonable, practical 
and perfect mode than this of determing questions of such 
grave import between sovereign Powers. The regret we 
may feel on the occasion is nevertheless modified by the re- 
flection that the difficulty is not altogether anomalous. 
Similar and-equal defficiencies are found in every system of 
municipal law, especially in the system which exists in the 
hag portions of Great Britain and the United States. 
The title to personal property can hardly ever be resolved 

by a court without resorting to the fiction that the claimant 
| has lost, and the possessor has found it; and the title to 
real estate is disputed by real litigants, under the names of 
imaginary persons. It must be confessed, however, that 
while all aggrieved nations demand, and all impartial ones 
concede, the need of some form of judicial process in deter- 
mining the character of contraband persons, no other form 
than the illogical and circuitous one thus described exists, 





nor has any other yet been suggested. Practically, there 
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fore, the choice is between that judicial remedy, 
dicial remedy whatever. 

If there be no judicial remedy, the result is that the ques. 
tion must be determined by the captor himself on the deck 
of the prize vessel. Very grave questions arise against such 
a course. The captor is armed. the neutral is unarmed 
The captor is interested, prejudiced, and, perhaps, violent - 
the neutral, if truly neutral, is disinterested, subdued ap 
helpless. The tribunal is irresponsible, while its judgmen: 
is carried into instant execution. The captured party ig 
compelled to submit, though bound by no legal, moral, or 
treaty obligation to acquiesce. Reparation is distant and 

roblematical, and depends at last on the justice, magnan. 
imity, or weakness of the State in whose behalf and by 
whose authority the capture was made. Out of these dis. 

utes reprisals and wars necessarily arise, and these are go 
requent and destructive that it may well be doubted 
whether this form of remedy is not a greater social eyj] 
than all that could follow ifthe belligerent right of search 
were universally renounced and abolished forever. But 
carry the case one step further. What if the State that has 
made the capture unreasonably refuse to hear the complaint 
of the neutral or to redress it? In that ease, the very act 
of capture would be an act of war—of war begun without 
notice, and possibly entirely without provocation. 

I think oll cagontinn’ minds will agree that, imperfect ag 
the existing judicial remedy may be supposed to be, it would 
be, as a general practice, better to follow it than to adopt the 
summary one of leaving the decision with the captor, and re. 
lying upon diplomatic debates to review his decision. Prag. 
tically it is a question of choice be‘ween Law, with its imper- 
fections and delays, and War, with its evils and desolations, 

Nor is it ever to be forgotten that neutrality, honestly and 
justly preserved, is always the harbinger of peace, and there- 
fore is the common interest of nations, which is only saying 
that it is the interest of humanity itself. 

At the same time, it is not to be denied that it may some. 
times happen that the judicial remedy will become impossible 
—as by the shipwreck of the prize vesse!,or other circum. 
stances which excuse the captor from sending or taking her 
into port for confiscation. In such a case the right of the 
captor to the custody of the captured persons, and to dis 
of them, if they are really contraband, so as to defeat their un- 
lawfal purposes, cannot reasonably be denied. What rule 
shall be applied in such a case? Clearly the captor ought to 
be required to show that the failure of the judicial remedy re- 
sults from circumstances beyond his control, and without his 
fault. Otherwise he would be allowed to derive advantage 
from a wrongful act of his own. 


In the present case Capt. Wilkes; after capturing the con- 
traband persons, and making prize of the Trent in what 
seems to us a perfectly lawful manner, instead of ing her 
into port, released her from the capture, and permitted her to 
proceed with her whole cargo upon her voyage. He thus ef- 
fectually prevented the judicial examination which might oth- 
erwise have occurred. {[f now the capture of the contraband 
persons, and the capture of the contraband vessel, are to be 
regarded, not as two separate or distinct transactions under 
the law of nations, but as one transaction, one capture only, 
then it follows that the capture in this case was left unfinished 
or was abandoned. Whether the United States have a right 
to retain the chief public benefits of it, namely, the custody of 
the —— persons, on proving them to be contraband, will 
depend upon the preliminary question whether the leaving of 
the transaction unfinished was necessary, or whether it was 
unnecessary, and, therefore, voluntary. If it was necessary, 
Great Britain, as we suppose, must of course waive the defect, 
and the consequent failure of the judicial remedy. On the 
other hand, it is not seen how the United States can insist up- 
on her waiver of that judicial remedy, if the defect of the cap- 
ture resulted trom an act of Capt. Wilkes, which would bes 
fault on their own side. 

Capt. Wilkes has presented to this Government his reasons 
for releasing the Trent. “I forebore to seize her,” he says, 
“in consequence of my being so reduced in officers and crew, 
and the derangement it would cause innocent ns, there 
being a large number of passengers who would have been put 
to great loss and inconvenience, as well as disappointment 
from the interruption it would have caused them in not being 
able to join the steamer from St. Thomas to Europe. I there 
fore concluded to sacrifice the interest of my officers and crew 
in the prize, and suffered her to proceed after the detention 
necessary to effect the transfer of those Commissioners, consid- 
ering I had obtained the important end I had in view, and 
which affected the interest of our country, and interrupted the 
action of that of the Confederates.” 

I shall consider, first, how these reasons ought to affect the 
action of this Government ; and, secondly, how they ought to 
be expected to affect the action of Great Britain. The ree 
sons are satisfactory to this Government so far as Capt. Wilkes 
is concerned. It could not desire that the San Jacinto, ber 
officers and crew, should be exposed to danger and loss by 
weakening their number to detach a prize crew to go @ 
board the Trent. Still less could it disavow the humane mo 
tive of preventing inconvenience, losses, and perhaps disasters, 
to the several hundred innocent passengers found on board th 
prize vessel. Nor could this Government perceive any ground 
for eos the fact that these reasone, oan apparently 
incongruous, did operate in the mind of Capt. Wilkes, and de 
termined him to release the Trent. Human actions 
proceed upon mingled and sometimes conflicting motives. He 
measured the sacrifices which this decision would cost. Ii 


or no ju. 
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maniftstly, however, did not occur to him that beyond the 
sacrifice of the private interests (as be calls them) of his offi- 
cers and crew, there might also possibly be a sacrifice even of 
the chief and public object of his capture, namely, the right of 
his Government te the custody and disposition of the captured 
rsons. This Government cannot censure him for this over- 
sight. It confesses that the wholo subject came unforeseen 
upon the Government, as doubtless it did upon him. Its 
ent convictions on the point in question, are the result 
of deliberate examination and deduction now made, and ‘not 
of any impressions previously formed. 

Nevertheless, the question now is, not whether Captain 
Wilkes is justified in what he did, but what is the present 
yiew of the Government as to the effect of what he has 
done. Assuming now, for argument’s sake only, that the 
release of the Trent, if voluntary, involved a waiver of the 
claims of the Government to hold the captured persons, the 
United States could, in that case, have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the act which has thus already been approved by 
the Government, must be allowed to draw its legal conse- 
quence after it. It is of the very nature of a gift, or a char- 
ity, that the giver cannot, after the exercise of his benevo- 
lence is past, recall or modify its benefits. 

We are thus brought directly to the question whether we 
are entitled to regard the release of the Trent as involunta- 
ry. or whether we are obliged to consider that it was vol- 
untary. Clearly, the release would have been involuntari- 
ly had it been made solely upon the first ground assigned 
for it by Captain Wilkes, namely, a want of a saflicient 
force to send the prize vessel into port for adjudication. Itis 
not the duty of a captor to hazard his own vessel in order 
to secure a judicial examination to the captured Pag 2 No 
large prize crew, however, is legally necessary, for it is the 
duty of the captured party to acquiesce and go willingly 
before the tribunal to wane jurisdiction it appeals. If the 
captured party indicate purposes to employ means of resist- 
ance, which the captor cannot with probable safety to him- 
self overcome, he may properly leave the vessel to go for- 
ward, and neither she nor the State she represents can ever 
afterward justly object that the captor deprived her of the 
judicial remedy to which she was entitled. 

But the second reason assigned by Captain Wilkes for 
releasing the Trent differs from the first. At best, therefore, 
it must be held that Captain Wilkes, as he explains himself, 
acted from combined sentiments of prudence aud generosi- 
ty, and so that the release of the prize vessel was not strictly 
necessary or involuntary. , 

Secondly—How ought we to expect these explanations 
by Captain Wilkes of his reasons for leaving the capture 
incomplete, to affect the action of the British Government. 
The observation apon this point which first occnrs is, that 

in Wilkes’ explanations were not made to the author- 
ities of the captured vessel. If made known to them, they 
might have approved and taken the release, upon the con- 
dition of waiving a judicial investigation of the wholo trans- 
ation, or they might have refused to accept the release 

n that condition. , bs 

But the case is one got with them, but with the British 
Government. If we claim that Great Britain ought not to 
insist that a judicial trial has been iost, becanse we volun- 
warily released the offending vessel out of consideration for 
her innocent passengers, I do not see how she is to be bound 
te acquiesce in the decision which was thus made by 
ws, without necessity on our part, and without knowl- 
edge of conditions or consent on her own. The question 
between Great Britain and ourselves, thus stated, would be 
s question, not of right and of law, but of favor to be con- 

ed by her to us in return for favors shown by us to her 
of the value of which favors on both sides we ourselves 
thall be the judge. Of course, the United States could 
have no thought of raising such a question in any case. 

Ltrust I have shown, to the satisfaction of the British 
Government, by a very simple and natural statement of the 
facts, and analysis of the law applicable to them, that this 
government has neither meditated, nor practiced, nor ap- 
proved any deliberate wrong in the transaction to which 
they have called its attention ; and, on the contrary, that 
what has happened, has been simply an inudvertency, con- 
sisting in a departure, by the naval officer, free from any 
wrongful motive, from a rule uncertainly established, and 

bably, by the several parties concerned, either imper- 

ly understood, or entirely unknown. For this error, the 
British Government has a right to expect the same repara- 
tion that we, as an independent State, should expect from 
Great Britain or any other friendly nation, in a similar 
case. : 
I have not been unaware that, in examining this ques- 
tion, I have fallen into an argument for what appears to be 
the British side of it against my owr country. But : how 

a 
hardly fallen into that line of argument, when I discoyered 
that I was really defending and maintaining, not an exclu. 
tively British interest, but an old, honored and cherished 
American cause, not upon British authorities, but upon 
Principles that constitute a large portion of the distinctive 


policy by which the United States have developed the re-| y 


sources of a continent, and thus becoming a considerable 
maritime power. have won the respect and confidence of 
Many nations. “hese principles were laid down for us in 
1804. by James Madison, when Secretary of State in the 
Administration of Thomas Jefferson, in instructions given 
to James Monroe, our Minister to England. Although the 





case before him concerned a description of persons different 
from those who are incidentally the subjects of the present 
discussion, the ground he assumed then was the same I now 
occupy, and the arguments by which he sustained himself 
— it, have been an inspiration to me in preparing this re- 


. Whenever, ” he says “ property found in a neutral ves- 
sel is supposed to be liable on any ground to capture and 
condemnation, the rule in all cases is that the question shall 
not be decided by the captor, but be carried before a legal 
tribunal, where a regular trial may be had, and where the 
captor himself is liable to damages for an abuse of his power. 
Can it be reasonable, then, or just, that a belligerent com- 
mander who is thus restricted, and thus responsible in a 
case of mere property, of trivial amount, shall be permitted 
without recurring to any tribunal whatever, to examine the 
crew of a neutral vessel, to decide the important question 
of their respective allegiances, and to a that decision 
into execution by forcing every individual he may choose 
into a service abhorrent to his feelings, cutting him off from 
his most tender connections, exposing his mind and his per- 
son to the most humiliating discipline, and his life itself to 
the greatest danger? Reason, justice and humanity unite 
in protesting against so extravagant a proceeding.” 

f I decide this case in favor of my own Government, I 
must diavow its most cherished principles, and reverse and 
forever abandon its essextial policy. The country cannot 
afford the sacrifice. If I maintain those principles and ad- 
here to that policy, I must surrender the case itself. It 
will be seen, therefure, that this Government could not deny 
the justice of the claim presented to us in this respect upon 
its merits. We are asked to do to the British nation just 
what we have always insisted all nations ought to do to us. 

The claim of the British government is not made in a dis- 
courteous manner. This Government, since its first organi- 
zation, has never used more guarded language in a similar 
case. 

In coming to my conclusion I have not forgotten that if 
the safety of this Union required the detention of the cap- 
tured persons, it would be the right and duty of this Gov- 
ernment to detain them. But the effectual check and«wan- 
ing preportions of the existing insurrection, as well as the 
comparative unimportance of the captured persons them- 
selves, when dispassionately weighed, happily forbid me 
from resorting to that defence. Nor am I aware that Amer- 
ican citizens are not in any case to be unnecessarily surren- 
dered for any purpose into the keeping of a foreign State. 
Only the captured persons, however, or others who are 
interested in them, could justly raise a question on that 
ground. 

Nor have | been tempted at all by suggestions that cases 
might be found in history where Great Britain refused to 
yield to other nations, and even to ourselves, claims like 
that which is now before us. ‘hose cases occurred when 
Great Britain, as well as the United States, was the home 
of generations which, with all their peculiar interests and 
passions, have passed away. She could in no other way so 
effectually disavow any such injury as we think she does 
now, by assuming as her own the ground upon which we 
then stood. It would tell little for our claims to the char- 
acter of a just and magnanimous people if we should so far 
consent to be guided by the law of retaliation, as to lift up 
buried injuries from their graves to oppose against what 
national consistency and the national conscience compel us 
to regard as a claim intrinsically right. 

Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind, I prefer 
to express my satisfaction that, by the adjustment of the 
present case upon principles confessedly American, and yet, 
as I trust, mutually satisfactory to both of the nations con- 
cerned, a/question is finally and rightly settled between 
them, which heretofore exhausting not only all forms of 

eaceful discussion, but also the arbitrament of war itself, 
or more than half a century alienated the two countries 
from each other, and perplexed with fears and apprehen- 
sions all other nations. 

The four persons in question are now held in military 
custody at Fort Warren, in the State of Massachusetts.— 
They will be cheerfully liberated. Your Lordship will 
please indicate a time and place for receiving them. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer to your Lordship a 
renewed agsurance of my very high consideration. 


Wiiiiam H. Sewarp. 


Lord Lyons to Mr. Seward. 
WasuincTon, Friday, Dec. 27. 


The Hon. Wm. H. Seward, §c., §c., &c. : 


Sir: I have this morning received the note which you 
did me the honor to address to me yesterday, in answer to 
Earl Russcll’s dispatch of the 30th of November last, rela- 
tive to the removal of Mr. Mason, Mr. Slidell, Mr. McFar- 
land, and Mr. Eustis from the British mail packet Trent. I 
will, without any loss of time, forward to Her Majesty’s 
government a copv of the important communication which 
ou have made to me. 

I will also without delay do myself the honor to confer 
with you perepnany on the arrangements to be made for de- 
livering the four gentlemen to me, in order that they may 
be placed again under the protection of the British flag. 

f bhi the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 


Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, Lyons. 





a 

M. Thouvenel to M. Mercier. 

[TRANSLATION. ' 
ADMINISTRATION OF Foreren AFFAIRS, PoLiticar 
Department, Parts, Dec. 3, 1861. 

Srr: The arrest of Messieurs Mason and Slidell, on 
board the English packet Trent, by ap American cruiser, 
has produced in France, if not the same emotion as in 
land, at least extreme astonishment and sensation. Pu 
sentiment was at once engrossed with the lawfulness and 
the consequence of such an act, and the impression which 
has resulted from this, has not been, for an instant, doubtful. 

The fact has appeared so much out of accordance with 
the ordinary rules of international law, that it has chosen 
to throw the responsibility for it exclusively on the com- 
mander of the San Jacinto. 

It is not yet given to us to know whether this supposition 
is well founded. and the Government of the Emperor has, 
therefore, also had to examine the question raised by the - 
taking away of the two passengers from the Trent. The 
desire to contribute to prevent a conflict, perhaps imminent, 
between two Powers, br which it is animated by sentiments 
equally friendly, and the daty to uphold, for the purpose of 
placing the rights of its own flag under shelter, from any 
attack, certain principles essential to the security of neu- 
trals, have, after mature reflection, convinced it that it could’ 
not, under the circumstances, remain entirely silent. 

If, to our deep regret, the Cabinet at Washington were 
disposed to approve of the conduct of the commander of the 
San Jacinton, it would be either by considering Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell as enemies, or as seeing in them noth 
but rebels. In the one as in the other case, there would be 
a forgetfulness, extremely annoying, of principles upon 
which we have always found the United States in agree- 
ment with:us. 

By what title, in effect, would the American cruiser, in 
the first case, have arrested Messrs. Mason and Slidell ? 
The United States have admitted with us, in the treaties 
concluded betwee the two countries, that the. freedom of 
the flag extends itself over the persons found on 
should they be enemies of one of the two parties, unless the 
question is of military people actually in the service of the 
enemy. Messrs. Mason and Slidell were, therefoxze, by vir- 
tue of this principle, which we have never found any diffi- 
culty in causing to be inserjed in our treaties of friendship 
and commerce, perfectly at liberty under the new of 
England. Doubtless it will not retended tat they 
could be considered as contraband of war. That w 
constitutes contraband of war is not yet, it is true, ex- 
actly settled; the limitations are not absolutely the same 
for all Powers ; but, in what relates to persons, the 
stipulations which are found in the treaties concern- 
ing military people, define plainly the character of those 
who only can be seized upon by belligerents ; but there ie 
no need to demonstrate that Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
could not be assimilated to ype in that category. There 
remains, therefore, to invoke in explanation of their cap- 
ture, only the pretext that they were the bearers of official 
dispatches from the enemy ; but this is the moment to re- 
call a circumstance which governs ull this affair, and which 
renders the conduct of the American cruiser unjustifiable. 

The Trent was not destined to a point belonging to one 
of the belligerents ; she was carrying to a neutral 
her cargo and her passengers, and moreover it was in & 
neutral port that they were taken. If it were admissible 
that, under such conditions, the neutral flag does not com- 
pletely cover the persons and merchandise it carries, ite 
immunity would be nothing more than an idle word. , At 
any moment the commerce and the navigation of third 
Powers would have to suffer from their innocent and even 
their indirect relations with the one or the other of the bel- 
ligerents. These last would no longer find themselves as 
having only the right to exact from the neutral entire im- 
partia ity, and to interdict all intermeddling on his part in 
acts of hostility ; they would impose on his freedom of 
commerce and navigation restrictions which modern inter- 
national law has refused to admit as legitimate, and we 
should, in a word, fall back upon vexatious practices, 
against which, in other “— no power has more earnest- 
ly protested than the United States, If the Cabinet of 

ashington would only look on the two persons arrested as 
rebels, whom it is always lawful to seize, the question, to 
place it on other ground, could not be solved, however, in a 
sense in favor of the commander of the San Jacinto. There 
would be, in such a case, misapprehension of the prin 
which makes a vessel a portion of the territory of the 
whose flag it bears, and violation of that immunity, which 
prohibits a foreign sovereign, by consequence, from the ex- 
ercise of his jurisdiction. It certainly is not necessary to 
recall to mind, with what energy, under every circumstance, 
the Government of the United States has maintained this 
nee and the right of asylum which is the consequence 
of it. 

Not wishing to enter upon a more deep discussion of the 

uestions raised by the capture of Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
delt, Ihave said enough, I think, to settle the point that the 
Cabinet of Washington could not, without striking a blow 
at the principles which all neutral nations are alike inter- 
ested in holding in respect, nor without taking the attitude 
of contradiction of its own course up to this time, gives its 
approbation to the proceedings of the commander of the 
San Jacinto. 

[Continued under head of News of the Day.| 
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THRE COMING REVULUTION—THE WAR —SLAVERY 
AND ABOLITION. 


PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT. 


NO. IX. 
157.—-POWERFUL ALLIES. 


Tt being now clear that the South can place no sort of 
confidence upon the fidelity of the slaves—and that every 
slave is, in fact, an enemy, ready to take the side of any in- 
vader of his native land—it may be well to look into the 
most recent enumeration of population to ascertain what 
proportion of the people of the invaded district will hail 
our advancing armies with joy, and welcome them as 

I have been rmitied by the Superintendent of 
the Census to publish the following statement of the popu- 
of the shore Counties, or Districts of South Carolina, 
@ glance at the table will demonstrate that a more mis- 


; 


3 


erably weak and frontier is not to be found on the 
face of the earth. The list of Districts embraces the whole 
eoast of South Carolina, extending inland a distance of forty 


to fifty miles. Beaufort is the shore District which adjoins 
Georgis, and the others follow in order, coming northward- 
ly to North Carolina. } 

‘ census oF 1860. 

Beaufort District, of S. C. 


Oe Fin cn00-0 sated ll RT 32,500 
Free colored......... 800 Total colored........ 33.300 
Colleten District. 

Whites. ............ 9,250 Slaves.............. 32,300 
Free colored........ 352 ‘Total colored........ 32,652 
Charleston District. P 
Whites....... naiecle BE: MNOS uc 0 ven copie 37,290 
Free colored........ 3,622 Total colored........ 40,912 
Georgetown District 
MDS sv ineivecscees | a eee 18,109 
Free colored........ 183 Total colored........ 18,292 
Henry District. 
Wa pomhne te enes 5,564 Slaves.............. 2,359 
Gree colored........ 34 Total colored........ 2,393 


It appears from this statement that, in the five coast dis- 
tricts or counties, there are 127,549 slaves and free colored 
ple, against 53,822 whites—more than two enemies to 
one friend of the Cunfederate cause, Nothing but the for- 
bearance of the General Government—a degree of forbear- 
ance never before known in the history of the world—sus- 
tains the cause of rebellion in South Carolina. The great 
body of the people are already with us, and burn with in- 
tense longing to be delivered from the oppression of their 
enemies and our enemies. Shall we accept of their prof- 
fered aid, or shall we s it, and assist our enemies in 
holding them in subjection to raise crops to feed rebel ar- 
mies? This would be loving our enemies and hating our- 
selves. ‘ 
In this connection I will remark that the proclamation of 
Gen. Sherman is singuarly infelicitous in style. He recog- 
nizes South Carolina asa “sovereign State”—the very error 
im which the rebellion originates—a South Carolina error 
which her Calhoun and other statesmen have inculeated 
for thirty years, If the State be sovereign, by what right 
does Gen. Sherman claim it asa part of the United States 
territory? The idea is simply nonsense, and will not bear 
@ moment’s investigatiyn-—- Washington Cor. of N. Y. 
Times. 

[To this we add that if Gen. Sherman was wrong in call- 
ing South Carolina a ‘sovereign State” then are Congress 
and the Administration wrong in conceding the constitution- 
al right of any of the States to maintain slavery ; and Con- 

is as much bound to protect loyal blacks as it is to 
protect loyal whites.—Ed. Principia.] 
168.—Self-Preservation. 


In this vast movement, if there were not considerations 
of justice, humanity, right, honor, forbidding that we should 
fight for the slaveholder, the instinct of self preservation 
would be strong enough to settle the question. There is no 
strength in the federal army or in the whole northern re- 
serve—however vast and incalculable it may be—to be 
wasted in slave-catching or slave-returning enterprises. 
The country wants all its power for the legitimate and 
overruling purpose of self-preservation. If it has anything 
left after its integrity is restored and established, it can be 
profitably devoted to cultivating the arts of liberty and 
peace.— Mass. Spy. 

|True:—and if “the country” is not to treat the enslaved 
as rightfully and constitutionally slaves, than it is bound to 
treat them as rightfully and constitutionally free men.—Ed. 
Principia. 

169.—The True Issue, " 

Timidity, gabble and gammon, are at a discount, and the 
old fear of “abolition” and of “exasperating the South,” 
seems to sensible men the paltry phantom of a “screechin 

iness,” which, in popular parlance, is “about play 


out.” In the West, Fremont the Pathfinder has cut the gord- 


ian knot with a rip and slash which went with a thrill of joy 
n the East, L. L. D. Russell, who is rapidly 


’ to every heart. 





learning thing a two, proclaims most intelligently that “ for 
geod oF ler avi tho ines betueme North ad Bouth is ra idly 
a oo icted and , and 

North at first disavowed, and not now altogether 
accept ; the struggle if it continues will be narrowed to a strife 
between slavery and abolition.” And as it becomes apparent 
to every one, that whoever wins or loses, the thing has gone 
too far now to admit of any other than an emancipative sola- 
gm a are becoming really astonished to find how easily 
their minds expand to great truths and a new status. When 
we shall all have become daring enough and great minded 
enough to see this struggle and its result free from all old 
party ap re then it will be “all up with the South.”— 
Charles odfrey Leland, in the Knickerbocker. 


160.—Rev. Byron Sunderland on Emancipation. 


Rev. Byron Sunderland, pastor of the lst Presbyterian 
church in Washington. and a man whose conservative views 
have hitherto been conspicuous, preached the funeral sermon 
over the dead Senator Baker, in nce of the chief officers 
of the Government and of the army. It was a solemn moment, 
and Dr. Sunderland proved himself equal to it. The oceasien 
of Baker's death ied. him to speak of the cause and the result 
The cause, he said, was Suavery—the result, he 

Brave words in such a pres- 
Heaven grant they may be 


of the war. 
added, must be Emancipation ! 
ence, and on such an occasion. 
prophetic. He then proceeded : 


‘‘ Under such a standard as this,” he said, “ the war at once 
becomes a holy one. It appeals to all the highest impulses of 
human nature, and all the dearest hopes of the struggling mill- 
ions of mankind. It takes the contest away from the dust of 
Babel of political jugglery and strife, and hallows it among 
the most sacred memorials of the American Revolation. Party 
and sect, prejudice and passion, self-interest and aggrandize- 
ment sink in the dust before the feet and at the altars of the 
genius of liberty. 

“In the achievement of the result before our country no 
sacrifice that we can make is too sacred or too great. It cost 
our fathers much of blood and treasure to establish this Union. 
Let uall be willing to expend as much to maintain it. The 
death of Leonidas sanctified Thermopylae ; the death of War- 
ren sanctified Bunker Hill. So the death of Baker sanctified 
Virginia—rendering the spot where he fell, dying for human 
freedom, ‘ sacred soil’ indeed.””— Aledo Record. 


161.—Soldiers Don’t Want to be Slave Catchers. 
Covpersrort, Potter Co., Pa., Oct. 28, 1861. 
To the Editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard : 

The freedom loving citizens of this county have’ promptly 
furnished more than their quota of an army of five hundred 
thousand for the purpose of suppressing the slaveholders’ re- 
bellion. But they feel outraged at the orders issued by several 
officers, commanding soldiers to aid in returning fugitive 
slaves. 

As we were about to send out our fourth company, we felt 
that it was a fitting time to give expression to this feeling, 
which is embodied in the resolutions which I herewith send 
you. 
Captain Jones’ company of about 90 men all sprang to 
their feet in favor of the resolutions, and I have no doubt 
much stronger resolutions would have been as unanimously 
adopted. 

ours, for a Free Nation, Jxo. S. Mann. 
PROTEST AGAINST SLAVE CATCHING BYJSOLDIERS. 

At the close of religious services in Coudersport, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 20,1861, Capt. Jones’ rifle company, made up of 
volunteers from nearly every township in the county of Potter, 
State of Pennsylvania, with their friends, being present, the 
following resolutions were adopted, only two persons voting 

inst them : 

““ Resolved, That we cheerfully send forth our husbands 
brothers, and sons to aid in crushing this wicked rebellion ; 
but while doing so, we protest that it is no part of the duty 
of the soldier to aid in returning fugitive slaves, and we earn- 
estly implore the Governor of Pennsylvania to make immedi- 
ate remonstrance against any soldiers from this State being 
ordered to engage in so revolting a work. 

Resolved, That —— Jones be requested to present the 
above resolution to his Excellency Andrew G. Cartin, and 
respectfully ask him to transmit the same to the President of 
the United States. 


162.—The Government Strengthening the Rebellion. 


The Government does not treat the rebellion as a crime, and 
the people, by a gradual process of demoralization, cease to 
regard it as such. The Government does not even treat it ac- 
cording to the laws of war, and gradually the people come to 
regard it as only a difference of opinion. We do not say that 
the whole als have been demoralized in this way, but the 
attitude of the Government toward the rebellion has had this 
effect to a great extent, and it has strengthened the enemies of 
the Government in their insidious efforts to have the rebellion 
regarded as only a difference of opinion, to be settled by con- 
cession and compromise. 

Gen. Fremont’s proclamation merely applies the universally 
established laws of war to the rebels.—Cincinnati Gazette. 


163. The Question of the People. 


Four milions of people in the rebel States, which are 
equal [for the present purposes of the rebels] to any four 





millions of free laborers in the North, are panting, for what 


we call liberty. But bow have their aspirations been met ? 
Many of our officers act as if it were ot more importance to 
favor the enemy, by returning their property! than to wea- 
ken them, by letting their slaves run. Loyal citizens are 
having their patience as sorely tried, by some of the doin 
of the government we have chosen, as by the rebels them- 
selves. This state of things cannot last. Already the ques- 
tion is asked, “for whose benefit are we making such enor. 
mous outlays?” And echo will soon answer “ whose?” 
“ Gloved hands” and “yarn mittens with one finger” may 
be very nice for “ inside passengers,” but for fighting men, 
they are not the thing. The President’s Lady ie said to 
have two brothers, officers in the rebel army. Does Mrs. 
Lincoln, or “ Miss Nancy” rule affairs and dictate the poli- 
7 at eres Time must show, and that very soon. 

he public ask and will be answered. “ Aid and comfort” 
ean as well be given to the enemy by a “milk and water” 
policy as by open treason. Gingerly proclamations won't 
do.””—Corr. in Brooklyn Times. 





164.—Let us fight for Liberty. 


From a speech of Mr. [we suppose Ex-Govy.] Fletcher in 
the House of Representatives of Vermont, we make a few 
extracts, as follows: 


It is Slavery that makes this nation shake under the tread 
of mighty armies, and that subjects us to all the horrers of 
war. Slavery waged the war against anti-slavery, and 
nothing but anti-slavery can successfully meet and cope 
with it. The first resolution asserts also, that Slavery or 
the Republic must die. In my judgment that is the only 
alternative; we must choose one of the two. 


Destroy Slavery, or be destroyed by it, is the voice that 
calls to us from high Heaven, in this crisis ot our destin 
It is vain to say that the war has nothing to do with Sla. 
very—that it is only for the support of the government 
against the rebellion. Let it be for the destruction of Sla- 
very, that caused the rebellion. 


Let us, Mr. Speaker, take for our battle-cry God and 
Liberty—deeming it better to die all freemen than to live 
all slaves. With such a motto, such a glorious issue, the 
true lovers of freedom will rally to the conflict with an 
enthusiasm which the spirit of liberty alone can inspire. 


164.—Fyreedom for one, Freedom for all. 


Iv whatever spirit, and for whatever purpose, present, or 
ultimate, men go to this war, we have a very quiet satisfac- 
tion in believing that Freedom is to win in the contest, and 
that, so to pan the “ Almighty Nigger” has this nation 
on the hip. Ithas tried to preserve the liberty of the white 
man, and maintain a false peace, by trampling down the 
rights of the black man. It can doit no longer. Let the 
white man’s right to liberty and country and protection un- 
der the Constitution be vindicated, and the yoke, we believe, 
will be lifted from the neck of the enslaved. If our states- 
men and warriors will just “ fight to kill, ’fight so as to save 
the nation, and prevent themselves from being the subjugated 
slaves of Jeff. Davis’ slaveholding Confederacy,the slave will 
come out of the contest disenthrafled, unless terror takes hold 
of fhe rebels very soon ; and they surrender before the obvi- 
ous policy of the government, has time given to it to file off 
the fetters.—Fon du Lac Commenmealih: 


166.—Forcing men into the ranks of the enemy. 


. 

It issaid that the Administration oppose the arming of 
colored soldiers, because it would operate against the loysl 
citizens of Kentucky and Western Virginia. Shall the 
Union perish to protect two States? This sending back 
slayes to be armed by the rebels, is forcing men into the 
ranks of the enemy. It is furnishing aid to the enemy by 
the government itself. The government calls on the peo- 
Ee to march on an enemy of its own creating. Let every 

and, white or black, be turned against the rebellion— 
Glen’s Falls Messenger. 
167.—Fate of South Carolina. 

Perhaps Sherman’s expedition will knock slave property 
down to nothing, exalt manhood and make barren South 
Carolina rich by letting each man work for himself. It is 
that, or continued damnation to the South, till that comes. 
Nothing can be surer.—Fon Du Lac Commonwealth. 
> ~~ 





Mr. Garrison’s LecturrE.—Time cuancep.—The lec- 
ture of Wixt1am Lioyp Garrison in Cooper Institute, is 
deferred to Tuesday evening, Jan. 14, when we expect to 
see a crowded house, and to hear a bold, stirring lecture. 
We have always regarded Mr. Garrisonas one of our ablest 
speakers on the slavery question, though, on some points, 
differing from him. Everybody should give him a hear- 
ing. Those who do, will hear something worth thinking 
upon. 

Correction.—In the letter of Janet O. Borwick, on the 
third column of the third page, of our last paper, third and 
fourth line from top, read :—‘ and make the wrath of maa 





to praise him.” 
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rere 
g@ Letrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wiitiams, the Publisher. 


Lerrers for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
pablie, should be addressed to WiLL1am GOODELL. 





Ornpers for books or pamphletsmay be addressed to either of 
the above. ‘ 

But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
separate from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file,by them- 
selves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may he put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


a7 All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important now, as the office of our friends, is now 
removed ; and letters directed there will be liable to be lost. 











WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


We felt no disposition to carp at Wendell Phillips’ able 
and eloquent lecture in Cooper Institute, last Thursday 
evening, on account of our dissent from his implications 
that the Constitution of 1789 could not enable the Govern- 
ment to abolish slavery, and thus save the nation, without 
the superadded but “ dangerous” exercise of the war pow- 
er. We expected this of Mr. Phillips. It is the result of 
his long habit of regarding the Constitution in that light. 
But we could not help rejoicing at what seemed, to us, a 
forerunner of his escape from\the meshes of that theory, 
We give his words as we find them reported in the Daily 
papers, substantially in accordance with our own under- 
standing and remembrance of his language, at the time. 

According to the Times, he said : 

“J, for myself, will try to fulfil the pledge which our 
fathers gave, when they said, ‘ We gurantee to every State 
a Republican form of Government.” I mean to fulfil the 
pledge that the Border States shall have free institutions, 
nd demand it of the Government. I would have them, 
therefore, announce to the world, what they have never 
done yet, that the slave shall be emancipated. “I do not 
wonder at the want of sympathy on the part of England 
with us. The South says, “I am fighting for Slavery.” 
The North says, “I am not fighting against it”’ “Why 
should England interfere? The people have no point on 
which to hang their sympathy.” 

The Tribune report has it, 

«“ But for me, I would stand by the pledge our fathers 
made when they said: “ We will guarantee to every State 
a republican form of government.” To our fathers, theirs, 
and to their fathers, mine promised that in the contingen- 
cies of the future, they would see to it that free institutions 
should be preserved in the several States. I mean to try 
to fulfil that pledge. I demand it of the Government to 
announce to the world what they never have done yet. I 
do not wonder at England’s want of sympathy with us. The 
South says, “ I am fighting for Slavery.” The North says, 
“I am not fighting against it.” Why should she interfere ? 

Where did Mr. Phillips find “the pledge which ‘our fa- 
thers gave” —if not in the Constitution of 1789? 

“ The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union, a republican form of government,” Article 1v, Sec. 
tion Iv. 

Mr. Phillips understood the document too well to quote it 
as the Free Soil and Republican Senators, Representatives, 
Editors and Orators, for twelve years persisted in quoting 
it—refusing to be corrected—“ The United States shall 
guarantee to every new State in this Union,” &c., thus sus- 
taining their motto of “ No more slave States” along with 
their pledge to “let slavery alone in the States where it 
exists under the shield of State Sovereignty.” Mr. Phillips 
knew better than that. He did not talk of fulfilling the 
pledge to the new States, without fulfilling it to the old 
States likewise. 

Thus far Mr. Phillips was gloriously correct and con- 
sistent. We wanted to hear him add that the guaranty of 
the Constitution, of which he claimed the fulfilment, was 
just as binding and as obligatory, in time of peace as in time 
of war. He might thus have relieved himself and his au- 
dience from the terrible apprehension of danger, so vividly 
portrayed by him, of inaugurating a despotism by the ex- 
ercise of an extra-Constitutional power. This he might 
have done by remarking that the “ guarantee” does not read 











—‘The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union, a republican form of government, in time of war, or 
in the contingency of its being necessary to put down a re- 
bellion.” 

The “ guarantee”—* the pledge’—ought to have been 
fulfilled, long ago, and then we should have had neither 
the war nor the rebellion. The lock was put on the door, 
that it might be used before the steed was stolen. The 
fault was its disuse. 

Admitting the application of that clause by Mr. Phillips, 
there remains nothing, in any part of the Constitution, to 
forbid a Congressional abolition of slavery, at any time, 
whether in war or in peace. Nay, the Constitution infpe- 
ratively demands that it “ shall” be done. 

Like other provisions of the Constitution, its powers and 
its requisitions are in the present tense. It harmonizes 
with all the declared objects of the instrument, in its pre- 
amble, and with all the safeguards of personal liberty by 
which it is characterized. It sweeps away with a breath, 
all the claims of ‘State Sovereignty” aiid “reserved 
rights,” and want of Constitutional authority, by which it 
is attempted to stave off a National abolition of slavery. It 
not only conveys the power but explicitly commands its ex- 
ercise. The two or three clauses that are claimed as ex- 
ceptions, or as compromises, however construed, cannot set 
aside or nullify this grand and unambiguous charter of 
State freedom, a “ guaranty ” a “ pledge” which “the Uni- 
ted States” are “ pledged to fulfil.” There it stands—even 
if it were true, (as it is not,) that previous to the fulfilment, 
the apportionment of representatives, and the rendition of 
fugitives from service and labor “ due,” can legally be ap- 
plied to slaves, who are denied personality, and the capa- 
bility of contracting a debt. . 

That one clause of the Constitution, so completely covers 
the whole ground, that, (admitting, as we must, Mr. Phil- 
lip’s construction of its obligations) there is no getting reund 
or over the absolute Constitutional obligation resting on the 
Government of the United States, to guarantee to every 
State in this Union, a republican form of Government, 
which cannot be done without abolishing slavery. 
>? r—-+- 


*CAN CONGRESS COMMAND THE ARMY ?°—The World. 


Answer.—Can Congress declare war? Can Congress 
give effect to its own declarations? Can Congress exercise 
authority—or can it only issue recommendations ? 

“The executive power”’—it will be said—“is vested in 
the President.” Very true. But suppose the President, 
instead of executing the laws of the United States, violates 
them—what then ? ; 

Why, the House of Representatives has the power to im- 
peach him ; and the Senate has power to try, and, if neces- 
sary, depose him. 

Acts of Congress must have the approval of the President, 
or in case of his refusal, the Bill must again be considered, 
and passed by two-thirds of both houses, before it ean be- 
come a law. When, by either process, Congress enacts a 
law, in conformity with the Constitution, it is the duty of 
the President to enforce it. 

If Congress thus_ passes a law forbidding the army to 
return fugitive slaves, the President must not violate it, nor 
permit its violation. If he does, he is liable to impeach- 
ment. So also, if Congress passes a law requiring the army 
to liberate the slaves, or any description of them. 

Congress has power “to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States”’—to “declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water”—“to raise and 
support armies ” (without restriction as to race, color, or 
condition ;) “ to provide and maintain a navy,”—* to make 
rules for the government of the land and naval forces,’—“to 
provide for calling. out the militia, to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasion.” 
Also “the United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union, a Republican form of Government.” 

If legislation is necessary to this, Congress can legislate 
And if slavery be incompatible with Republican Govern- 
ment, Congress can abolish it. 

Before Congress assembled, the “ World and its con- 
freres” insisted that Congress could do nothing toward 
abolishing slavery, because it would infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of Congress. Now, since Congress is in session, 


a 














and since there.seems some danger of its doing something 
against slavery, while the President is believed to be disin- 
clined to it, the World “and its confreres”’ insist that Con. 
gress must do nothing toward wielding the war power 


against slavery, lest it should infringe upon the preroga- 
tives of the President ! 


STOPPING SPECIE PAYMENT—ITS MEANING. 


The banks in New York and other large cities, have 
stopped specie payment—a significant sign of the ‘times. 
For the present, it will probably facilitate and increase bus- 
iness, rather than impede it. Expansion of currency stim- 
ulates business and enhances prices, making business men 
think they are having fine times. So it was in the war 
of 1812. But what followed? The discovery of a depre- 
ciated paper currency. Treasury Notes at 38 1-3 per cent 
discount. What next? No demand for additional. loans 
or Treasury Notes at that! Tken what? Why, instruc- 
tions to our Commisioners at Ghent, to conclade @ Peaée:on 
any terms—which was accordingly done, without obtaining 
& recognition of a single one of the claims for which thé 
war was declared. The application is easy. We are.om 
the same road, as Ex-Gov. Boutwell of Massachusetts, has 
demonstrated, taking Secretary Chase’s Treasury Report as 
his premises. Our city Dailies, half awake, are already 
lecturing Congress on the finances, in no dulcet tones. 

When Mr. Chase negotiated his $150,000,000 loan, some 
months since, the Principia startled some of our city Dailies 
with its declaration that the government, the banks, and 
the capitalists hed, unwittingly given bonds in the penal 
sum above mentioned, for the abolition of slavery, and that 
the pledge would probably have to be redeemed or the 
sum forfeited, within a twelve month, or not long afterward. 
Watch and see. he first alarm gun is already fired, in the 
Banking Houses. Let Wall street, State street, Chestnut 
street, the Custom House, and the Treasury office, take 
timely warning. Let Congress and the White House lis- 
ten for the next signal gun. It is already loading, with 
cartridges of two millions a day. The longer the delay, 
the heavier the explosion. Look out! There is but one 
remedy. A land of liberty; none other can bear the bur- 
dens the war is imposing upon ué. 

et 
“THE SWORD OF THE LORD, AND OF GIDBON.” 


To the Editor of the Principia. 

Your fondness for Scripture encourages me to suggest an 
illustration not unsuited to the times. The sixth chapter of 
Judges tells of Gideon’s call to the deliverance of Israel 
from the oppressions of the Midignites. It relates that, 
“when the children of Israel cried unto the Lorp because of 
the Midianites,” they were answered thus. , 

“ And I said unt , 1am the Lo ; ’ 
gods of the Atnorites, in’ whose land ye dwell: bui ye have’ nee 
obeyed my voice.”’ / 

The fact was that Israel had forsaken the true God, and 
worshipped Baal, the false god of Midian. Nevertheless, 
Gideon was commanded by God to redeem his people. 

His first step was to cast down the altar of Baal erected 
by his own father, Joash. 

“‘ And so it was, because he feared his father’s household, and 
the men of the city, that he could not do it by day, that he didit by 
night.” ‘‘And when the men of the city arose early in the the - 
ing, behold, the altar of Baal was cast down,” * * —* “and they 
said one to another, who hath done this thing? And when they en- 

nired and wo they said, Gideon the son of Joash hath e 
this thing.’’ ‘‘Then the men of the city said unto Joash, bring out 
thy son, that he may die ; because he hath cast down the altar of 

2’ * * * “And Joash said unto all that stood against him 
will ye plead for Baal? will ye save him?’’ 

The Bible story goes on to narrate the salvation of Israel 
by “the sword of the Lorp and of Gideon.” _  . 
The application of this history to our own is sufficiently 
obvious. From the accession of Jefferson in 1801, to the 
retirement of Buchanan in 1861, the slayveholders have been 
our Midianites, and Slavery our Baal, Such men as Sumnér 
and Lovejoy in council, or Fremont and Phelps in the field, 
are the Gideons of our day, and the so called conservative 
masses of the free States, are the “mien of thé. city,” de- 
nouncing death against the destroyer of idol altars and the 

saviours of the nation. 

Let us hope that the parallel is destined to completion, 
ang that a Joash may yet arise who shall dispel the pro- 
slavery idolatry of the nation by the challenge, “Will ye 
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plead for Baal? will ye save him?” Then only can our | nation, it becomes us not only to pray for those in power, 
that they may be guided by wisdom from above, but also 
“ Thus was Midian subdued before the-ehildren of Israel, so that | in our suffrages to make choice of righteous men to rule | 
over us, being assured that “ when the righteous are in au- | 
| thority the people rejoice ; but when the wicked bear rule, | Slidell to England : 


civil contest terminate like that of which it is said, 


they lifted up their heads no more. And 
ness forty years, in the days of Gideon.” (Chap. vit. 28.] 


S. H. 


oe 
LETTER OF WM®™. ALLEN. 
CONCERNING REV. GEO. GORDON, &c. 


Martinssurc, Knox Co. Ohio, Dec. 24, 1861. 
Dear Brother Goodell : 


Enclosed I send you a copy of the proceedings of a meet- | 


. ing held in our village on the 19th inst., with reference to 
the case of Bro. Gordon; a man who is loved by all who 
know him—{some of the apologists for slavery, probably 
excepted,)—a minister of the gospel, noted for his piety, 
for his exemplary walk and conversation, for his urbanity 


slave power likes to get within its bloody grasp. But his 
imprisonment, like the blood of John Brown, will have its 
effect. It remains to be seen what our President will do in 
the case ; whether he will follow the example of bis i/lus- 
trious predecessor or not, (in the Booth case I mean.) 

You will see by reference to your list, that I am a sub- 
scriber to the Principia. It is a paper I could not do with- 
out. Altho’ there is more general news in some other 
papers which I take, such as the N. Y. Tribune, Cincinnati 
Gazette, &c., yet when I receive them all at the same time, 
I must see what the Principia, says in the first place. It 
seems almost to be my meat and drink. Go on, dear broth- 
er, blow the trumpet, sound the alarm, urge the people to 
forsake their sins, by keeping the fast that God has chosen. 

Oh, how my heart rejoices to see men standing up in de- 
fence of God’s holy word, and for the rights of our fellow 
men. Yes, I say, goon. God will reward you in the end, 
for the promise is—* Be ye faithful unto death, and I will 
give you a crown of life.” May the Lord bless you with 
His riohest blessing, is the prayer of your humble servant 

. Wm. ALLEN. 


> —~eer 


SYMPATHY WITH REV. GE®. GURDON 


PUBLIC MEETING IN MARTINSBURG, O. 


MartinsaurG, Knox Co., 0., Dec. 19, 1861. 

The citizens of Martinsburgh and vicinity, having met to 
express their indignation at the late act of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in sentencing the Rev. Grorce Gorpon to fine 
and imprisonment, under the charge of violating the “ Fu- 
gitive Slave Law,” and to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of sending délegates to Cleaveland, on the first day 
of January next, to meet other friends, and join with Bro. 
Gordon in a season of prayer and conference. 

Gn motion, Robert Dawson was called to the chair. Wm 
Allen was chosen Secretary. On motion, the defence of 
Bro. Gerdon receiving his sentence was read. J. R. Whit- 
ham, G. W. Torrence, and S. B. Cline, were appointed a 
Committee to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting. The Committee reported the following reso- 
lutions : 

Ist. Resolved, That in the imprisonment of George Gor- 
don, minister of the gospel, on the false charge of “ob- 
structing process,” in carrying out the fugitive slave law, 
we have another mournful instance of the diabolical atroci- 
ty of that unrighteous and unconstitutional enactment and 
of the inherent wickedness of that “sum of all villainies’s 
slavery, for the benefit of which this law was enacted. 

2nd. Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with Bro. 
Gordon and his bereaved family in their adversity, and 
shall ever endeavor to remember him in all lawful ways, 
in his “bonds as bound with him,” offering in his behalf 
’ our prayers, and exerting all the influence in our power 
for his release. 

3rd. Resolved, That in our present bloody struggle with 
the slave power, we can never fully succeed and receive 
the blessing of Ged upon us as a nation, until the fugitive 
slave law is repealed, and liberty is proclaimed “through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof,” thus 
removing the rebellion against God and humanity, which 
is the true cause of our difficulties. 


the country was in quiet- 
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| the people mourn.” 
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5th. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 


FRIDAY, JAN, 3. 


Mason and Shell off for England.— They are shipped by 
an English Gun Boat.—The following dispatches and ex. 
tracts give a full account of the shipment of Mason and 


Boston, Jan. 1.—The British war steamer Rinaldo, 1¢ 
guns, arrived at Provincetown last night The commander 


published in the Free Church Portfolio, the United Presby- | says he was ordered to lay there, is unbending his sails, 


terian, New York Principia, and the Cleaveland Leader | 
with the request that other papers friendly to the views | 


| in the above resolutions, would please copy. 
appointed to go to Cleaveland on New Year’s Day. 


were passed apanimously. Rosert Dawson, Chair’n. 


Wo. Aten, Sec’y. 

| —— > —<4-- 
and social qualities ; possessed of a mind and intellect above | 
mediocrity, and a great reasoner. Just such a man as the | 


Mews of the Dan. 





[|M. Thouvenel to M. Meraer —Continued from page 891.] 


in deferring to these requests. 
what end, for what interest, it whould hazard to provoke, 
by a different attitude, a rupture with Great Britain. 

For ourselves, we should see in that fuct a deplorable 


complication in every respect, of the difficulties with which 
the Cabinet of Washington has already to struggle, and a 
precedent of a nature seriously to disquiet all the Powers 
We believe | 
that we give evidence of loyal friendship for the Cabinet of 


which continue outside of the existing contest 


Washington by not permitting it to remain in ignorance, in 
this condition of things, of our manner of regarding it, I 
request you, therefore, Sir, to seize the first occasion, open- 
ing yourself frankly to Mr. Seward, and if he asks it, send 
him’‘a copy of this dispatch. ° : 

Receive, Sir, the assurance of my high consideration. 

THOUVENEL. 

Monsieur Henri Mercier, Minister of the Emperor at 

Washington. 


Mr. Seward to M. Mercier. 


DerartTMenT or Stare, Wasuinerton, Dec. 27, 1861. 


Sir: I have submitted to the President the copy you 
were 80 _ as to give me, of a dispatch addressed to you 
on the 3d of December instant, concerning the recent pro- 
ceedings of Capt. Wilkes, in arresting certain persons on 
board of the British contract mail steamer Trent. 


6th. Resolved, That a committee or delegation of six, be 
The of 
above resolutions being adopted and discussed separately 


In this state of things, it evidently should not, according 
to our views, hesitate about the determination to be taken. 

Lord Lyons is already instructed to present the demand 
for satis faction which the English Cabinet is under the ne- 
cessity of reducing to form, and whieh consists in the imme- 
diate release of the persons taken from on board the Trent, 
and in sending explanations which may take from this act, 
its offensive character toward the British flag. The Federal 
Government will be inspired by a just and exalted feeling 
One would search in vain to 


| and appears to be perfectly at home 

Provincetown, Jan. 2.—The British steam gun boat Rip. 
aldo which arrived here the previous day, left at 5 p, y. 
yesterday, with Messrs. Mason and Slidell and their secre. 
tarieson board. The wind blew a hurricane all night. 
Further Particulars—Some of the New York relatives 
John Slidell went to Boston for the purpose of seeing 
4 him before his embarkation for Europe. e had an inter. 

| view with his sister on Tuesday. 

| The Boston Journal of last evening says: 

| The arrangements for their return were very quictly 

| made, and nothing was known in this city in regard to the 

| affair until the hour arrived for their departure. The steam 

| tug boat Starlight was employed by the Government to 

| convey the prisoners to Provincetown, Cape Cod, where 
| they are to be transferred to the British gun boat Rinaldo, 
which arrived at that port last night. 

In accordance with the above plan of releasing the Reb- 
els, the tug boat Starlight left this city shortly before ten 
o’clock this forenoon, and stopped at Fort Warren, where 
she took on board Mason and Slidell and their two secre. 
taries. After receiving their baggage, etc, the tug pro. 
ceeded on her way to sea, leaving the fort about 11 o’clock. 
The whole affair was conducted without any display, in 
perfect quiet, and in the ordinary manner of conveying 
passengers.—Sun. 


Gen. M’Clellan.—The report which was in circulation 
yesterday morning, that Gen. McClellan had died, or was 
at the point of death, was entirely untrue; he has at no 
time been in danger, and will in a few days be again in the 
field ; even now he attends to the business of his office — 
| Tribune. 


Congress.—In the Senate yesterday, Mr. Kennedy pre- 
sented a resolution from the State of Maryland, protesting 
against interfering with slavery in the Stat-s, by the Gen- 
| eral Government. 

This means, of course, that if the Government, instead of 
| protecting the rebel population of the rebel States, in the 
right of enslaving millions of the loyal inhabitants, compel. 
ling them to work for the rebellion, should protect the 
loyal against the disloyal, then “the loyal” (!) State of 


Maryland protests against it, and will become disloyal ! 





Negroes at Port Royal.—Among the facts ascertained b 
our troops in their scouting expeditions from Port Royal is 
the following: that the contrabands are far more numerous 
than has hitherto been believed. They exist in great num- 
bers in every direction. On St. Helena Island alone, on 
the plantations of Jenkins and Coffin, about two thousand 
were employed ; half or three-quarters of that number, it 
is estimated, still remain. They are living on the provi- 





Before receiving the paper, however, thePresident had | : 
decided upon the disposition to be made of the subject | ions which were left by their masters, they also endeavor 
which has caused so much anxiety in Europe. That dispo- lis dispose of it to parties of our troops who sometimes 
sition of the subject,as I think, renders unnecessary.any dis- | ~ there. oda ti Bin te , 
cussion of it in reply to the comments of M.Thouvenel. [am | a) — pom a *y at by far the greater portion of the 
permited, however, to say that M.Thouvenel has been iner- | blacks employed on extensive plantations yet remain. 
ror in supposing, first, that the Government of the United | Many, of course, followed their masters; others are within 


States has not acted in any spirit of disregard of the rights 
or of the sensibilities of the British nation,and he is equally 
just in assuming that the United States would consistently 
vindicate by their practice, on this occasion, the character 
they have so long maintained as an advocate of the most 
liberal principles concerning the rights of neutral States in 
maritime war. , 
When the French Government come to see, at large, the 
views of this Government, and those of the Government of 
Great Britain, on the subject now in question, and to com- 
pare them with the views expressed by M.Thouvenel, on the 
art of France, it will suokakiy perceive that, while it must 
e admitted that these three Powers are equally impressed 
with the same desire for the establishment of principles fa- 
vorable to neutral rights, there is, at the same time, not 


principles as is desirable to secure that important object. 
The Government of the United States will be happy, if the 
occasion which has elicited this correspondence can be im- 
proved so as to secure a more definite agreement.upon the 
whole subject by all maritime Powers 
You will assure M. Thouvenel that this Government ap- 
preciates as well the frankness of his explanation, as the 
spirit of frendship and good will towards the United States 
in which they are expressed. 
It is a sincere pleasure for the United States to exchinge 
assurance of a friendship which had its origin in associations 
the most sacred in the history of both countries 
I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, Sir, 
the assurance of my high consideration. 





4th, Resolved, That in order to carry out the above named 
object, and thus secure the blessing of God upon us as a} 


Wituiam H. Sewarp. 
M. Henri Mercier, &c., &e. 





such an entire agreement concerning the application of those | 


our lines. But those who take care of themselves have 
very peculiar ideas of their own independence, and even of 
their peepee rights. When asked where their masters 
are, they reply, with much gusto, that they have none ; that 
they are their own masters, “Massa left when de Yankees 
_come; dey run away when old white neck (the Wabash) 
| sent de hotten shot.” 

The negroes represent themselves as the legal owners of 
all the live stock, sweet potatoes, and every description of 
provisions or available meaus which have been left in their 
mayo: by their masters. They suppose they have the 

est of whatever right of ownership may now exist. ‘They 
(those yet on the plantations) are doing no work, living on 
such provisions as they can find, and sell quantities to our 
troops. 


A letter from Hilton Head says the negroes who come ia, 
| all express a desire to be free, and work for themselves. 
| They all complain of harsh treatment by their masters. On 
| Mr. Seabrook’s plantation, a child had been taken by the 
| master from almost every family, in the hope of inducin, 

the rest to follow. On one plantation, a negro was foun 

who had been shot, and life extinct, lying in the fire-place, 
nearly burnt to a cinder—a fact which rendered the story 
of the others highly probable.— Tribune. 





Gen. Halleck has issued a proclamation declaring the 
railroads of Missouri under martial law. 


Query.— Will the President modify the proclamation? 
Or is railroad property less sacred than slave property? 





| Gen. Halleck has committed no offence against Slavery, and 
therefore will 10t be censured or superseded. 





—_— 
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qq — 
From Fortress Monroe we learn that the inhabitants of | 
Yorktown aud the Rebel military authorities in that vicinity | 
are greatly agitated at the prospect of a visit from General 
Barnside’s fleet. Gen. Magruder wants to burn the town, 
put has orders from Richmond not to do it till he was cer- | 
isin the place was to be immediately attacked.— Tribune. 


The quiet on the Potomac was slightly rufled yesterday. | 
Asour Washington dispatch to the Associated Press phrases | 
it, there were at one time serious “apprehensions” of a fight, | 
caused by bearing firing. These “apprehensions” were, how- 
ever, soon set at rest by the discovery that the noise was 
that of artillery practice, and ata late hour the usual quiet 
on the Potomac was fully restored.— Ib. 


The British authorities at Nassau are such violent adher- 
ents of the neutrality dectrine that they not only refuse to 
sllow vessels bearing coal for American ships to unload 
there, but forbid the latter to take coal out of one of the 
former within a league of the shore, even when the coal 
yessel was ready to sink for the want of lightering, and 
while the steamer was not at all in need of coal. Ib. 





Washington, Jan. 2.—Gen. Benham has been released | 
from arrest, and is ordered to report himself for duty at | 


| 


once. The Court of Inquiry ignored the charges | 


him, a8 soon as they were read. | 


Colonel Wilson’s regiment of Mechanic Fusileers has 
heen ordered to teport to General Lane, at Fort Leayen- | 
worth. The line officers will be selected from the states | 
from which each company hails. 
- ~~ 
PETITIONS TO CONGRESS > 

A letter from Il. T. Cheever in Connecticut, says there 
have been forwarded from his district, to the care of Messrs 
Sumner of the Senate, and Lovejoy and Burnham of the 
House, Petitions asking Congress for emancipation under 
the war power, with upwards of 150 names ; besides a Pe- 
tion to the President asking him to take the responsibility 
of declaring freedom in the rebellious States, as Comman- 
der-in Chief of the armies employed in subduing the rebel- 
lion. The latter was signed by 28 names, mostly those of 
representative clergymen from different parts of the coun- 
try. Mr. Cheever is now circulating the following for sig- 
natures, to be transmitted forthwith to the care of Hon. | 
Lafayette Foster of the Senate; and he requests those | 
friends who would like to have their names appended to 
this memorial, to send them to him, or to eirculate the same 
memorial simultaneously in their own neighborhoods, and 
at once transmit to Congress : 





To the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives an Con- 
gress assembled, 

The undersigned, a portion of the loyal people of the | 
United States, lamenting in common with many others, the 
numerous evils of civil war, respectfully petition that you 
will at once take such measures as the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of your Honorable Bodies may devise, for the entire | 
removal of that system of slavery, which is, by general 
consent, the underlying cause of the war. 

And they do especially urge upon your Honorable Bodies, | 
immediate action in the premises, in view of the threatened 
embroiling of this country in war with Great Britain ; that 





we may be the better prepared to cope with so formidable | | 


an adversary, the chief cause of domestic strife having been 
put away ; and in order also that the Supreme Ruler of na-_ 
tions, may be on our side when we have performed an act 
right in itself, and made more than ever necessary at the | 
present time, on grounds of expediency, FOR THE PRESER- | 
VATION OF OUR NATIONAL EXISTENCE AND INTEGRITY. 


- +r —~< | 


PETITION TU THE PRESIDENT. 


To the President of the United States :—We, the under- | 
signed inhabitants of , being anxious that this terri- 
ble war shall speedily terminate, and that it shall result in | 
establishing permanent peace, and universal freedom, do 
most earnestly petition your Excellency to command the 
generals and other officers of our army, to proclaim pro- 
tection to all loyal persons who flock to our banner, and to 
arm all able-bodied loyal men, who will volunteer for this 
work, North or South, without regard to any distinction of | 
natioual descent or difference of complexion, and utterly | 
disregarding all claims to human beings as property—and 
proclaim “liberty throughout all the landgunto all the in- 
habitants thereof.” 





| present time, to preserve the Constitution and the Union, by 
| suppressing the rebellion, you will provide, by law, for 


* 


PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


To the Hon. Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America. 


The undersigned, citizens.of respectfully petition 
that, in accordance with the declared objects of the Consti- 
tution, “to establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty,” to “the people of the 
United States” “and their posterity’—and especially at the 





calling on all the inhabitants of the United States, of all 
conditions, bond and free, to aid in the support of the Gov- 
ernment, assured of its protection, under the flag of our na- 
tional union and freedom—and for proclaimiug “ liberty 
throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


Familp Miscellany. 


to mee 








DEATH—LIFE. 


The old year is dying—and so is the day ; 
It sinks in its sleep on the sky’s purple breast ; | 
While its last robe of beauty is faded away, | 
One funeral star rises out of the west. 
What cheer, Prophet Star ? that, with human eye, 
Beamest down on this sad world so pityingly ? 
Thou canst read all the mysteries of darkness and night, 
And each shadow is changed in thy mystical light, | 


To the muffled music of storm and of rain 
The dreary December is passing away ; 
There is gloom on the forest, the hill, and-the plain, 
And the wild wind roars like a lion, at bay. 
"Weary year—dying year! let it haste to the tomb, . 
For its beauty is vanished, its strength and its bloom ; 
Who would keep the pale spectre a guest at his hearth— 
Bearing no cheer for the heart, as it fades from the earth ? 


Answer once more, O, thou beautiful star ! 

Chase this sad doubt from my spirit away— 
i, too, like the year, must be gathered to dust— 

My youth, in its brightness, will fade like the day. 
Shall my beautiful visions lie down with me— 

Shall my hopes in the graye bear me company? 
And all that [ yearned for, of glory and bloom, 

Go out like a lamp in the chill of the tomb? 


Did an angel answer—or was it a star 
That wafted a voice through the silence afar?— 
‘* Good cheer, doubting spirit! the red rose of dawn 
On the breast of the desolate midnight is born! 
Good cheer! a new life,a new year, shall arise, 
And fill with its glory the earth and the skies. 
Good cheer! there are paths which no mortal hath trod, 
For thy hope there is room in the Gardens of God!” 


- eer <« 
CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


All was brightnees in the parlor,— 

There were gleams of blue and gold, 

From the gilded tassels hanging down, 
From the curtains’ heavy fold ; 

While the softly tinkling pendants 

On the lamps all brightly gleamed, 

And the glittering jewels on many a breast 
Like the fairy’s labor seemed. 

There was music quick and brilliant, 
There was mnsic low and sweet, 

And the mothers fondly watched with pride 
The tripping of little feet. 

When the merry dance was ended, 

A door was open thrown, 

And Oh for words to tell the sight 

That from the gift-tree shone. 

AY studded with, waxen candles, 

All hung with glittering toys, 

No wonder that a scream of delight 

Broke forth from the girls and boys. 

How closely they watched each treasure, 
How eager each grasped his prize ; 

And the fathers and mothers were weli repaid 
By seeing their sparkling eyes. 

Soon the Christmas tree was unladen 

Of its precious cargo of love, 





And nought but the tapers on it gleamed, 





And the flowing streamer above. 

Then again to the tinkling music 
Tripped the little gleesome band ; 

And swiftly they whirled in the mazy dance, 
Till it seemed like the fairy land. 
Yes, all were filled with gladness, 
And every heart was licht ; 
And merrily passed the hours by 
On that happy Christmas night. 
° o a ° ° 

A little girl stood watching 

The joyous group within, 

While hard she grasped the iron fence 

With her purple hand so thin. 

Long, long she gazed upon them 

Then turned away with a sigh, 

And sat her down to beg again, 

With a tear-drop in her eye. 

Her tired head wus drooping, 

And a wail from her blue lips came ; 

And a strange,strange numbness scemed to creep 
O'er her little shivering frame, 

She felt not pain nor hunger, 

She heard not the wind’s sad moan, 

She saw not the shining coin in her hand, 

For her weary spirit had flown. 

And the angels wept above her ; 

But the world was so cold and chill, 

That their tears were frozen ere they fell 

On the Jittle form so still ; 

And brightly the tear drops glistened 

*Mong the curls of her golden hair ; 
. And fairer than pearls the crystals hung, 

And shed their soft radiance there. 

Thea the Snow God in the heavens, 

Hushed the softly whispering winds, 

While a robe he wove of purest snuw 

To cover her tender limbs. 

He twined among her bright ringlets 

Fair flowers of the heavenly birth ; 

And soon the little beggar looked F 

Like a thing too pure for earth. ‘ 
And the stars looked smilingly downward, 

For joy to hex soul had been given; 

And the beggar girl on that Christmas night ; 
Had joined the bright band in Heaven. 


> > <= 


STRANGER STILL. - 


A city missionary said recently, that there was nothing 
which taught a man how to pray as well as being in earn- 
est to do something for the souls of men. He said he had 
lately heard of a man, who was an artist, who was a man 
of great intelligence, who built his house in the city when 
there was not another house in sight, and now he was in a 
most densely populated neighborhood, all built up around 
him, in ene of the fashionable avenues. He determined he 
would visit this man, get his confidence, and try to do his 
soul good, for he had learned that he neglected all the 
means of grace. 

He visited him often: talked with him about his busines. 
interested himself in the things which oecupied the artist’s 
mind. One day the conversation turned upon the beauty of 
flowers. The artist said : 


“It is strange that there can live a man who does not 
love flowers or who sees no beauty in them.” 

Thg missionary said: “There is one thing more strange 
than that.” 

“ What is that?” inquired the artist. “I do not know 
whal can be more strange than that a man should not love 
and see the beauty of them. What can be more strange 
than that ?” 

“One thing is more strange,” answered the missionary. 
“It is this—that there can be a man who does not look be- 
yond the flowers and love and see the beauty of Him who 
formed them.” ' 

The man was surprised and, at the same time, smitten. 
This little sentence was evidently an arrow in his heart. 
After a few minutes the artist said: 

“Tnever thought of that. Where do you go to prayer 
meeting ?” : 

“ Why do you want to know ?” 

“ Because I wish to go with you.” 

I put him off a little, and at last he said: “I must go 
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withyou'when you go next to your prayer meeting.” 
Now, said the missionary, I ask you to pray for that man. 
He is in great anxiety about the plague of his soul. 
————_»>—_1o + - 
LITTLE ANNIE’S PLAYMATES. 


Busy, sunshiny little Annie with Thanksgiving so near, it 
was difficult for her tiny feet to convey her every where 
she wished. 

First, there was grandma, with her sleeves rolled up, and 
a huge check apron over her dress, standing at the large 
kitchen table, on which were deposited all the preparations 
for pies and puddings. She must be visited awhile, for she 
would be sure to fill the chubby hands with a nice tart or 
turnover, rosy apple, or bunch of raisins. Then the musi- 
eal, pattering feet would pause for a moment by mother’s 
side, while she surveyed, for the twentieth time, the beauti- 

_ ful new dress nearly completed, to be worn by baby Char- 
lie on the festive day. 

Anon she is skipping by father’s side, as he goes to the 
barn-yard, where turkies and chickens, devoted to destruc- 
tion, walk about, happily unconscious of their untimely 
end. Brother Archie calle— 

“Come, Annie, I’m going to the store,” and she fiits 
away, humming a merry tune, while she holds fast the little 
basket intrusted to her care. So she comes and goes, and 
we list for her voice, as for a sweet, musical cadence, and 
welcome her happy face as a bright ray of sunshine. 

Some hours later, her voice is heard in the play-room, 
calling, “Come to supper, it’s all ready,” and her mother 
has the curiosity to look in, and see what kind of a supper 
is served at the early hour of two in the afternoon. Now 
she knew what her little daughter had so busily collected, 
the generous slices of bread and gingerbread, together with 
many niceties from the pantry; here they were, all nicely 
arranged on the mimic table, while Annie’s guests, Kate, 
Lilian, and Fanny, poor children who lived next door, were 
making a real Thanksgiving repast from what was to her 
but @ foretaste of better things to come. 

Poor children, their’s had been a hard life-struggle, since 
their father died.—Crusts of bread were often their por- 
tion, and glad were they to obtain these. It mattered not 
that their mother’s brother, living close by, had enough and 
to spare; that his house was filled with the riches of land 
and sea ; that his children dressed finely, and fared sump- 
tuously. 

“Twas strange that so many poor people should be de- 

on him,” he said. “Why do they not make their 
way in the world, as I have done.” 

Rather a hard task for a mother, with four small children 
dependent on her labor, to make much headway ; but she 
toiled on, and kind neighbors did what relatives failed to 

rm. 

As mother looked on the happy faces of the group, and 
heard Annie’s explanation,—“We’re playing keep Thanks- 
giving,” somehow those words of Scripture came to her 
mind. “But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind ;” and as she left them to their 
play, she could but wish that her daughter, while advanc- 
ing in Life’s pathway, might ever remember that there 
were burdens to be lightened, kind deeds to be performed, 
sad hearts to be cheered, and that the sunlight of her pres- 
ence, so radiant now, might grow brighter and brighter to 
the end.— Well Spring. 

as 
A BRIGHT Boy. , 

The Rev. Mr. Regulus was an excellent man ; rather ec- 
centric, and somewhat economical. Jonas, a farmer’s boy, 
used to go with presents to the parsonage—a sharp-eyed 
little fellow, but rather uncouth in his manners. One day 
he brought a leg of mutton, laid it down without ceremony, 
and was making off. 

“Til teach that boy a good lesson in manners,” said Mr. 
Regulus, to his wife. “Hé needs to have the clown rubbed 
off a little. ' 

“ Jonas, come back here a moment.—Do you know, my 
fine fellow, that you shouldn’t come into a house in this 


THE PRINCIPIA. 














Enter Mr. Regulus, in the character of Jonas. He takes 
off his hat with a low bow. 

“My father sends his compliments to Mr. Regulus, and 
asks his pastor to accept a token of his regard.” 

Jonas from the arm chair : 

“T thank you. Mrs. Regulus, just give that boy a nine- 
pence.” 

This lesson was mutual. 

_-_ —eor, «< 
THE IMPORTANCE UF CURRYING ANIMALS. 


It is known that every hair, whether long or short, is cov- 
ered with numerous little barbs, like the barbs of fishhooks, 
and, therefore, when a number of hairs are brought in con- 
tact with each other,and moved back and forth,they will work 
in among each other, and often form a mnss so tangled-like 
the mane of a colt, which our ancestors have often taught 
us to believe were the stirrups of wiches,which were aceus- 
tomed to ride them in the dark nights—that it is difficult to 
disentangle them. The only means that cattle have of 
scratching themselves, many times, is to apply their tongues 
and when the hair comes off, as it many times does, by the 
handful, more or less ot it will adhere to their tongues, and 
many times find its way into their stomachs; and the 
reciprocating motion of the stomachs of animals which chew 
the cud would soon form a bunch of hair into a pellet; and, 
as more hair was taken into the stomach from day to day, 
it would be very sure to all collect in one mass. Now, 
when an animal begins to shed its coat of hair there always 
appears to be more or less irritation of the skin, and if the 
card or eurry-comb is not used pretty freely the tongue 
must be applied ; and if an animal is well curried every day, 
when it is sheding its coat, it will be far less liable to col- 
lect hair in its stomach. A ball of hair—being indigesti- 
ble—in the stomach would be very likely to injure its en- 
ergies so as to produce disease, and eventually, premature 


death.—Scientific American. 
a oo | 


Tue Fine Art or Patcuinc.—To patch—how vulgar is 
the term! yet is an operation requiring more skill than 
does the making of a new garment, and well executed may 
save the purchase of many a costly one ; the most expensive 
robe, may, by accident, be torn or spotted, the first day of its 
wear ; the piece inserted in lieu of the damaged one is a 
patch. If a figured material the patch must be exactly 
matched ; in all cases the insertion must be made without 
pucker, and the kind of seam must be such as, though 
strong, will be least apparent, and the corners must be 
turned with neatness. Is not this an art that requires 
teaching? So of darning, much instruction is necessary as 
to the number of threads to be left by the needles, according 
to the kind of fabric ; there is the kind of thread or yarn, 
most suitable to be determined. Where the article is 
coarse, the chief attention is directed to expedition, but the 
costly article of embroidery on muslin can only be well 
darned with ravellings of a similar muslin. The stocking 
stich is neither more difficult nor tedious than the darn, yet 
many pair of stockings are lost for want of knowing it, 
when a hole happens to be above shoe. Practice in the lace 
stiches is desirable, particularly for repairing+lace for a 
costly description. The deficiency of a single loop, where 
lace is sent to be washed, often becomes a large hole in the 
operation, and the lace is destroyed. The shawl stich is 
not sufficiently taught,though by employing it with ravelings 
from the shaw] itself, the most costly cashmere can be re- 
paired without the possibility of discovering the inserted 
part. In populous places, it might well answer to estab- 
lish schools where the art of mending apparel should be 





Fashionable riding-habits are very pretty, but unfashion. 
able walking habits are pretty, too, and a great deal better 
for the health. 


A body falling only one foot strikes with a force eight 
times that of its weight, and the farther it falls, the more 
heavily will it strike. Just so it is with a falling soul. The 
farther it falls, the more rapidly and heavily it continues to 
fall. 





‘* Their origin, elements, mission, responsibilities, duties ang 
destinies.’’—A Discourse By Wm. GoopgLi (Publisbed in the Pringj. 
pia of Dec. 7) is now on sale in Tract form at our office, in pack. 
ages only,—as follows : 


By mail, postage prepaid, | Delivered at the Office. 
by us. | 


5 copies for 15 cta, | 5 copies for 12 cts, 
10 “ 24 “é 10 sé “ 20 “ 
20 * “ 40 “ | 90 “ “ 32 * 


s@”No orders answered for less than 5 copies by mail, and to 
one address, in packages as above, to economize the postage. 





The Salvation of our country secared by Emancipation, 

A Discourse by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D. D., from Esther 4, 14, 

Puaice 3 cents single, or 2 cents per eopy for packages of 25, 50, 
or 100 copies. 

Postaes, which must be pre-paid, one cent per copy. Letters 
to be post-paid, and to enclose 1 eent for letter carrier. 





GOD’S WAY OF CRUSHING THE REBELLION. 


A sermon by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., preached in the Chureh 
of the Paritans, Sept. 29, 1861, from Isaiah 58, 6. 

‘‘ Is not this the fast that Ihave chosen? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke?” 

A limited supply of this able discourse, in tract form, in our 
hands. Those who wish for copies should send soon. 


Price 3 cents each. Postage.—One cent will cover either one, 
two or three copies. One cent is paid by us to the letter carrier 
here, for each letter we receive, and for this an additional cent 
should be enclosed. 





THE GUILT OF SLAVERY AND THE CRIME OF 
SLAVEHULDING, 
Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. By Rev. 
George B. Cheever, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, 
For Sale at the Office of the Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New- 
York. Price $1. Postage 23 cents. 





WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For sale at the office of the Principia: For Casu Onty. 


DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,$1 50..... .... Postage 82cts. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage 32c. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, f Vol., $0 50............+0 000 Postage 166. 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
FOR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

ll. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

lll. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relative 
powers of the State and National Governments. Also a sum- 
mary of Legal Rules of Interpretation and Legal opinions, 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the Constitu- 
tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitutions, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from the 
Northwest Territory ; a/so,sentiments of the Revolutionary fathers, 


&e. 
Prices of “ Our National Charters.” 








the chief object of instruction, and a month or two would 
be sufficient time to devote to it by a good plain seamstress, | 


ters of the poor. 


> <--> >< -. 

You may gather a rich harvest of knowledge by reading; 
but thought is the winnowing machine. . 

It is a beautiful saying of soincbody that “Gratitude is the 
music of the heart when the chords are swept by the gentle 
breeze of kindness.” Many hearts however, might as 





way without knocking and with your hat on. Sit down 
im my arm chdir. Imagine yourself the minister, and I’ll | 
come in with the mutton, and show you how to behave.” 
x Jonas sits up bravely in the arm-chair, and Mr. Regulus | 
goes out with the leg of mutton. 





well be strung with bed cords, for any music of gratitude | 
that ever comes from them. 


Skill in mending would be an invaluable art to the daugh- | 
| Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Terms, Cas, always iD 
| advance. 





It isn’t much difference whether a man takes a punch on his 
head, or a punch in his stomach, for the result will be a 


stagger. . 





By mail, postage a bythe | Delivered at the Office; or sent 
Publisher. \ by private conveyance, or ex- 
Single copy........ 15 cents. press, as ordered, at the ex- 
For 4 copies...... sO: * pense of the purchaser. 
a. ere -00 
i Single copy ...... 12 cents. 
ee 2.00 For 4 copies...... 38. 
a 3.00 9 7 xbees . a 
In packages of more than 20 a Conwan 1.00 
or 30 copies it is generally cheap- me © siemete 1.50 
er to send by Expreas, (where it _— = 2.00 
can be done) than by Mail. But 46 oe Faas me 3.00 
this may depend on the distance oy 6.00 
and directness of the route, and 
| may be ascertained by experi- 
| ment, or by inquiry at the near- 
| est Expreas depot. 





For sale by Witi1am GoopeLt, or M. B. Witir1ams, Office of the 


N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnst be paid 
at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer orders, 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellas the 
price of the publications 


Also, for sale as above, 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery, 
In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cta.; In cloth, $1.00, 
postage 19c. - 


sar We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for sale, except 
those advertised, above, and it is not convenient for us to receive 
orders for any others. 





D. D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE - 
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